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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A New Leaptr article played a major role in the recent 
Congressional struggle over civil rights legislation. The 
article was “Jury Trials and Civil Rights: A New Proposal,” 
by Carl A. Auerbach, which appeared with. little fanfare 
in our April 29 issue. 

As far as we can tell, this was the first article to urge 
Federal use of civil-contempt proceedings to protect civil 
rights. Noting the split among liberals on jury trials for 
criminal contempt, Mr. Auerbach, who is professor of law 
at the University of Wisconsin, argued that the split was 
unnecessary, that the broad use of civil-contempt actions 
(as in the John L. Lewis case a decade ago and others) 
would permit significant enforcement of votjng rights. 
In a civil-contempt proceeding, a registrar or other official 
denying the right to vote could be jailed by a judge without 
jury trial—but could end the sentence himself by complying 
with the court’s order. Flexible use by the Attorney General 
of the power to bring civil proceedings would, Professor 
Auerbach argued, induce compliance in many cases. 

When the civil-rights bill reached the Senate a few weeks 
later, Hubert H. Humphrey, Minnesota Democrat, quickly 
wrote Professor Auerbach for 100 copies of his article, 
which were soon distributed and discussed. Meanwhile, a 
group of experienced legislative draftsmen including New 
LEADER contributor Benjamin A. Cohen were working on 





junctions which, if defied, could lead to imprisonment of 
fines for civil contempt. 

On July 29, Senator Frank Church, Idaho Democrat and 
one of the co-sponsors of this amendment, inserted Professor 
Auerbach’s article in the Congressional Record, declaring 
that its recommendations were essentially those embodied jn 
the amendment. On Wednesday, August 7, Senator Church 
again said on the floor of the Senate that the article “com 
tributed to the genesis of the jury-trial amendment” which 
was finally passed by the Senate. 4 

Meanwhile, however, the Senate had struck out Part III | 
of the bill after President Eisenhower had expressed doubts 
about its meaning and validity at a press conference. This 
section would have given the Attorney General the power} §! 
to use the civil-contempt proceeding in all denials of civil n 
rights—not just restriction of the right to vote, but main- | Jorg 
tenance of segregation in public schools and other facilities. |. 
“The tragedy of the civil-rights fight,” writes Professor e ju 
Auerbach from Madison, “is not the jury-trial amendment |“ 
to Part IV of the bill, but Eisenhower’s scuttling of Part /noun 
iil.” of pi 

One other item should be mentioned in this account of ‘cated 
THe New Leaver in Washington. In our August 5 issue. {hee 
Tris Coffin described how Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson | s 
had engineered the various compromises which permitted (pract: 



































an amendment which would distinguish civil-contempt from the final bill to pass the Senate without a filibuster. On next 
criminal-contempt actions. This effort bore fruit in the August 6, Senator Johnson wrote Coffin: “I want to thank jhas a 
O’Mahoney-Kefauver-Church amendment, which guaranteed you for making it clear to the readers of THe New LEAper gangs 
a jury trial for criminal-contempt actions (thus mollifying that I wanted a bill and wanted a record for constructive Johns 
a number of eminent civil libertarians as well as Southern legislation. Whatever ‘genius for persuasion’ I may have ia 
and many Western Democrats) but provided the Attorney will be exercised .toward securing a significant bill, and [*"° ° 
General with broad and flexible powers to obtain in- I am glad to know that you understand that.” Beck. 
ia ayn 
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‘of president of the Teamsters, va- 


‘cated by the venal Dave Beck. It 


becomes increasingly apparent that, 
practically unopposed, he will be the 
next head of this great union. Hoffa 
has a long record of partnership with 
gangsters, including the nefarious 
Johnny Dio. He is undoubtedly abler 
land even more ambitious than Dave 
Beck. He has a tremendous itch for 
sign which probably dominates his 
ot inconsiderable greed. Thus his 
character is similar to Beck’s except 
that power rather than self is first 
in his hierarchy of values. He is 
more “honest” than Beck only in 
he ‘sense that he will steal for the 
union but not from the union. 

That such a man should have such 
bright prospects of heading a great 
union, so recently humiliated by the 
Beck exposures, proves that the union 
is suffering from a deeper corruption 
than the unique moral defections of 
Beck. It also reveals that trade union- 
im as a whole, despite the laudable 
efforts of George Meany, Jim Carey, 
Walter Reuther and Dave Dubinsky 
0 eliminate corruption as they pre- 
viously eliminated Communism, faces 
‘more fundamental problem than 
the low standards of morals in some 
inions, the Teamsters being the most 
‘onspicuous example. 

| In analyzing this problem, we 
might to establish two basic pre- 
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suppositions in regard to the life of 
trade unionism in our technical cul- 
ture. The first is that the organized 
power of labor has done more to in- 
crease the health of both our eco- 
nomic and political life than any 
other factor. It has provided that 
equilibrium of power without which 
justice is unattainable. It set organ- 
ized power against organized power, 
which is the prerequisite of justice 
in a highly organized technical 
society. 

The necessity of trade-union power 
in the economy of justice makes the 
weakening of the unions, as is in- 
tended by the “right to work” laws 
adopted or pending in many state 
legislatures, dangerous to the health 
of our country. Significantly, these 
laws are proposed not in the Con- 
gress but in the states, many of 
the legislatures of which have built- 
in conservative majorities in which 
the countryside has constitutional 
advantages over the great urban cen- 
ters. 

In these legislatures, the ana- 
chronistic individualism of local 
business leaders, who have not come 
to terms with the social facts of 
modern society, can find alliance with 
the individualism of the farmers, to 
whom the collective pressures and 
counter-pressures of industrial so- 
ciety are mysterious and dangerous 
mechanisms. But this kind of indi- 
vidualism is too anachronistic and 
too tendentious to prevail in the 
nation as a whole. The more mature 
portions of the nation, of whatever 
economic class or interest, have ac- 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Teamsters 
and Labors Future 


cepted the realities of both big busi- 
ness and big labor as ineluctable 
facts of our economy and our democ- 
racy. 

But this brings us to the second 
basic presupposition in dealing with 
the problems made vivid by the 
Teamsters’ low standards. That pre- 
supposition is that both big business 
and big labor have acquired semi- 
governmental functions. They must, 
therefore, conform to the moral and 
political standards of our political 
system or our whole system is im- 
periled. 

We have outgrown the old liberal 
society in which government sup- 
posedly was the only power and it 
dealt with individuals. This theory 
was partly based on illusion. Even 
in Adam Smith’s day the big cor- 
poration loomed, and Smith rightly 
suspected that it did not conform to 
his picture of a self-regulating market 
economy of fairly matched individual 
enterprises. A century of history has 
passed, and the subordinate sover- 
eignties of business and labor have 
grown. If labor had not grown to 
become a fairly even match with big 
business, the injustices of early in- 
dustrialism, which gave the Marxist 
creed such a plausibility in the latter 
part of the 19th century, would have 
also made for the realization of the 
gloomy Marxist prophecies of catas- 
trophe. The Western democracies 
righted their imbalances and regained 
new health by many strategies of 
justice. Of these, the rise of the labor 
movement was the most important. 

Significantly, our own nation did 


not catch up with the general stand- 
ards of Western democracy until a 
quarter century ago. Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. points out, in his first vol- 
ume on the “Age of Roosevelt,” that 
FDR was not fully conscious of the 
importance of the Wagner National 
Labor Relations Act. But he support- 
ed it, and the boost which this act 
gave to the organization of labor 
may have been more important than 
any New Deal achievement. 

In short, the two great giants are 
fairly evenly balanced. That solves 
the over-all problem of justice; but it 
does not solve the subordinate prob- 
lem of assuring justice in these sub- 
ordinate centers of authority which 
have, in Hobbes’s phrase, acquired 
“chips of the block of sovereignty.” 
Let us put aside, for the moment, the 
problem of the giant corporation with 
its combination of prestige and 
power, its right to hire and fire, 
which certainly makes big business 
a part of government. The problem 
of the big corporation is too great to 
be solved merely by the enforcement 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and 
the Clayton Act. But it is not the 
problem which concerns us here. The 
problem is “big labor,” which has be- 
come a sovereignty so great that, with 
big business, our society has features 
which are as similar to the old feu- 
dalism as they are to the old liber- 
alism. 

James Hoffa and Dave Beck have 
moral and political standards which 
remind us of what we should not 
have forgotten: that is, that the 
original passion for justice among 
leaders of a group which was de- 
frauded of justice does not guaran- 
tee their probity in the use of the 
power which they have acquired in 
the struggle for justice. It is signifi- 
cant that Beck and Hoffa have used 
their original services to what were 
then “poor” teamsters as a source of 
prestige and, therefore, power, much 
as the Communist leaders in Russia 
used the memory of imprisonment in 
Siberia as the source of their pres- 
tige. In neither case did this guaran- 
tee the right use of their power. In 


both cases extreme partisanship is 
one of the causes of moral decay. 

The Teamsters seemed not to be 
bothered by Hoffa’s standards any 
more than they were by Beck’s, and 
they regard Hoffa as superior to Beck 
because he did not steal from the 
widow of a labor friend, which was 
obviously Beck’s crowning offense in 
the Teamster moral code. Until that 
disclosure, he thought he could 
brave it out. Whenever this kind of 
partisanship dominates a group, we 
approach the standards ‘of Commu- 
nism, no matter how explicitly the 
creed of Communism is disavowed. 
There is no cure for this partisan- 
ship, except perhaps that the same 
relaxation of heroic polemics which 
brought about the moral decay will 
also bring about a relaxation of the 
partisanship, and persuade the Team- 
sters to judge their leaders by the 
general standards of the society of 
which they are a part. “My country, 
right or wrong” is always an amoral 
principle whether applied to nations, 
classes or unions. 

We cannot merely rely on the gen- 
eral relaxation of the mood of par- 
tisanship, just as labor was wrong 
in relying too much upon the mood 
of “idealism” which had presumably 
actuated the first exertions of labor 
leaders in the hazardous days of or- 
ganization but did not guarantee 
their probity in the easier days of 
power. Incidentally, it may be sig- 
nificant that of the most respected 
union leaders today many have been 
trained in the school of an ideal- 
istic 19th-century socialism—Walter 
Reuther and David Dubinsky, for 
instance. 

But the exercise of power requires 
more than the inner restraints of a 
social tradition or a moral mood.. It 
requires constitutional __ restraints. 
The liberal devotion to labor ought 
not to obscure the fact that even the 
best unions are defective in the con- 
stitutional safeguards against the 


misuse of power. They have no in- 
dependent judiciary for one thing. 
no court to which a member may 
appeal which is completely independ- 
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an even more significant defect is 
that in many unions the executive 
committee is composed of members 
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positions upon the president of th 
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. Sidney Hillman his proposal to mak¢ ,ja] 


an alliance with the Communists ir ;, y 
the now defunct American Labo] Peo 
party, though Communists were rig} for 
orously excluded in his own union) pot 
was secretly opposed but openly sup} app 
ported by many members of th 
union oligarchy who did not dare 
show open opposition. 
The problem of any democracy ig C 
how to make the oligarchy respon 
sible to the democracy. For, contrary 
to the old liberal theory, democracie¢ 
must and do have oligarchies whic 
wield actual power and whose nn 





must be made responsible. In  th¢ 
case of the Teamsters, we do nol A 
know what the members think 0 
Hoffa. We only know that a power, per 
ful portion of the oligarchy has de; the 
clared for him and that, consequently. Par 
his election is almost a foregone onl aia 
clusion. late 
The enemies of labor will try te hav 
make the Teamsters’ picture appeal! ion 
typical for unionism as a whole, andl yen 
that would obscure the virtues, the} - 
honesty and the devotion to the get- wh 
eral welfare which characterize) ™*' 
union leadership as a whole. But the ™ 
friends of labor cannot deny that the} me 
trade-union movement faces a more! the 
general problem than the venality of\ ee 
particular leaders when the Federa 
tion, under George Meany’s leader: “ 
ship, failed to win over the corrup! 7 
Longshoremen’s union which it had - 
ousted but which was still able te mil 
win elections against the Federation} * 


sponsored union. It may even face 
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the defiance of a Hoffa who not only 
promises to take over the Teamsters 
but to make industrial union raids 
upon the old craft unions and thus 
enlarge his dominion either inside 


re. Buty or outside the Federation. 
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One additional problem of union 
democracy must be mentioned, which 
cannot be solved by a constitutional 
separation of powers. It is a problem 
created by the peculiar conditions 


balance) of ynion democracy. ‘It is the prob- 
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the means of communication in a 


the lat union are all controlled by the offi- 
10 make ial leadership of the union. There 


nists in 
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> is no room for a “loyal opposition” 
because there is no economic base 
for an opposition press. Unions are 
not totalitarian in intent; but they 


ily sup} approach the totalitarian status be- 


of thd 
ot dare 


racy ig 
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cause of the peculiar difficulties in 
organizing parties which will appeal 
to the general membership rather 
than to a section of the oligarchy. 
This matter is important, because in 
Western democracy many nations 
have not benefited from the explicit 
“separation of powers” of our Con- 
stitution. But no democracy has main- 
tained its vitality if only one party 
could function and if the wielders 
of power were not under the constant 
scrutiny of an alternative govern- 
ment. 

I am not wise enough to suggest 
even a tentative answer to these 
problems. But I think I know enough, 
as an outside but friendly observer 
of trade unionism, to say that they 
are problems which must be solved 
before one of the great subordinate 
sovereignties of modern life can ap- 


proach the standards of the ultimate 
sovereignty in our scheme of govern- 
ment. It is worth observing that the 
constitutional safeguards in the trade- 
are not strong 
enough to have guaranteed the rela- 
tive probity of the leadership which 
the unions have enjoyed. Inner re- 
straints must have operated in main- 
taining these relatively high stand- 
ards. But ultimately all government, 
including the sub-government of 
business and labor, cannot rely too 
much on human nature. It must 
guard against the abuse of power by 
proper checks and balances. The 
Dave Becks, Jimmy Hoffas and their 
like may have performed a negative 
function in proving that the labor 
movement may have to re-examine 
its constitutional checks upon human 
nature. 


union movement 
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! on By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 
CCORDING to Article 21 of West 
Germany’s Basic Law, political 

parties “must publicly account for 
the source of their funds.” However, 
Paragraph 3 of this article states 
simply: “Further details are regu- 
lated by Federal laws.” These laws 
have not yet made their appearance, 
nor are they likely to so long as the 
present Government coalition _ re- 
mains in power. For the parties 
which back Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer are not in the least interested 
in transforming this legal require- 
ment into reality. Their financing is 
the most obscure of all the German 
parties, 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
set the total cost of the current 
Bundestag election campaign at a 
minimum of 50 million marks ($12.5 
million)—probably more when one 
considers not only the immediate ex- 
penses for posters, leaflets, films, au- 
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GERMAN ELECTION FUNDS 


Adenauer's party has more than all others combined 


tomobiles, meetings halls, etc., but 
also the personnel required to main- 
tain the campaign from headquar- 
ters in Bonn down to the local elec- 
tion districts. One should also in- 
clude the various indirect services 
available to the parties, e.g., the well- 
endowed Government publicity ap- 
paratus, which in effect makes propa- 
ganda for the Adenauer forces, and 
the efforts of certain ostensibly non- 
party groups, such as the apparently 
affluent “Working Association of 
Democratic Circles,” a vote-getting 
instrument for the coalition. 

The monetary value of such serv- 
ices cannot be estimated. But the 50 
million marks cited above is itself a 
huge sum, and the collections made 
at election rallies make up less than a 
tenth of it. What about the rest? Who 
really supplies the funds, and how 
much is available to the various 
parties? 

Financing methods and sources— 


direct and indirect—differ from one 
party to another. The problem is least 
complicated in the case of the Social 
Democratic party (SPD). With 
its more than 600,000 dues-paying 
members (compared with the 250,- 
000 of Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union), who are assessed ac- 
cording to income, the SPD boasts 
a solid organizational foundation, 
which makes it largely independent 
of outside aid. Another source of 
strength is the volunteer party elec- 
tion workers, who distribute leaflets, 
paste up stickers, guard meetings, 
etc. without pay. The Government 
parties are forced to pay for similar 
services. For these reasons, the SPD 
not only can afford to be remarkably 
frank at party congresses about the 
sources, extent and use of its funds; 
it can also count on achieving more, 
mark for mark, than its opponents 
with their vastly greater resources. 

This difference is noticeable—to 





cite one small example—even at the 
party congresses. The SPD ushers are 
ordinary party members, ranging 
from blue-uniformed “falcons” of 
the Socialist Workers’ Youth to gray- 
haired party veterans. The CDU and 
Free Democratic party (FDP), on 
the other hand, employ the paid serv- 
ices of students—or even, as at the 
CDU’s Stuttgart congress, attractive 
dress models. 

Yet, the SPD, too, has various cir- 
cuitous ways of helping to finance its 
campaign. To be sure, it receives no 
direct contributions from the labor 
unions, which are pledged to non- 
partisanship by their constitutions. 
But the unions, for example, own 
large printing plants. When the lat- 
ter print Social Democratic campaign 
material at very favorable prices, 
with long-term payments, it is just 
as effective as a cash contribution. 
Another source of aid is loans on 
easy terms by union-controlled finance 
companies. 

As a result of all this, the SPD will 
have an election fund estimated at 5 
million marks. The Government par- 
ties, particularly the Christian Demo- 
crats, have far greater funds, though 
the assertion that industrial and fi- 
nancial interests have placed 100 
million marks at their disposal is 
surely an exaggeration. They are 
almost completely dependent on 
wealthy backers, mobilized by the 


public - relations groups maintained 
by various big-business associations. 

According to well-informed sources, 
Adenauer’s CDU has some 30 million 
marks available for the campaign— 
more than all the other parties to- 
gether. The German party (DP), 
Adenauer’s small but faithful coali- 
tion partner, has received 6-7 million 
as its share of the kitty—a huge 
amount for a party which in 1953 
received less than 900,000 votes. The 
DP owes its current prosperity chief- 
ly to the experienced politicians with 
strong business backing who joined 
its ranks after deserting the Free 
Democrats early in 1956 when the 
latter pulled out of the Adenauer 
Government. The big industrial asso- 
ciations are clearly supporting the 
DP in order to strengthen the right 
wing of the Government coalition. 

For several months after their 
withdrawal from the Government, 
the Free Democrats were cut off from 
all industry funds. They are still 
viewed with suspicion, but their pas- 
sionate defense of free enterprise and 
propaganda against socialism have 
been rewarded with some 3 million 
marks. The FDP has, moreover, cre- 
ated its own circle of patrons in small 
and medium industry (especially in 
the Ruhr). 

Even the Refugee party (BHE), 
whose election prospects are dim at 
best, has received nearly 1.5 million 





TERMINAL 


I met a traveler from Suburbia 


Who said: “Today, 


Coming back to work from my vacation, 
I saw a monster at the station: 
A ballistic missile on display. 


“Perhaps the men who chose to put it there 


Had hoped I might— 


Standing in its shadow for a minute— 
Feel some pride or pleasure in it: 
I was horror-stricken at the sight. 


“And quickly heading for the nearest door 


I went outside, 


Looking eastward toward the sun at Forty-second 
And the river as I reckoned: 
Man or missile—which will be the guide?” 


—Gene Sosin 





marks from business benefactors, 
This probably explains why the BHE, 
which two years ago joined the oppo. 
sition to Adenauer, has recently been 
steering more of a pro-Government 
course. The BHE is the only party 
that can compete with the Social 
Democrats in tight organization, its 
200,000 members compare favorably 
with the CDU’s 250,000, and it re. 


ceives political aid from the power. 
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by industrial firms and associations, | fror 
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largess have devised an effective | 195 
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by the forces that dominate political | tarie 
life in West Germany. tire 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Fifth of a series) 


The Surprise of 
the 20th Congress 


OM THE TIME Nikita Khrush- 
:... re-entered the Secretariat of 
the Soviet Communist party after 
Stalin’s death, he waged a formidable 
struggle against numerous powerful 
adversaries. In July 1953, he helped 
bring about the fall of Lavrenti 
Beria; in February 1955, he suc- 
ceeded in ousting Georgi Malenkov 
from the Premiership; at the Central 
Committee’s plenary meeting in July 
1955, he scored a decisive victory 
over Vyacheslav Molotov on the 
question of relations with Tito. Yet 
all these activities were only prelimi- 
nary to the grand offensive launched 
by Khrushchev in the fall of 1955. 

First, Khrushchev advanced the 
scheduling of the 20th Party Con- 
gress, moving it up from October 
1956 to February 1956, and at the 
same time dismissed the old Central 
Committee plenum, which had been 
chosen under Malenkov’s aegis. Then 
he began energetically to pack the 
forthcoming congress. 

In the Ukraine, some 20 per cent 
of the secretaries of Party cells were 
removed in the months before the 
Congress; and the Ukraine, which 
for nearly two decades has been vir- 
tually Khrushchev’s special patri- 
mony, was by no means hardest hit. 
In the Uzbek Republic, for example, 
the percentage of dismissals was 36. 
For the whole country, the dismis- 
sals probably amounted to 25 per 
cent—which means that, of a total of 
more than 300,000 Party cells, some 
75,000 saw their secretaries removed. 

The shake-up was even more dras- 
tic in higher Party organizations. 
In a number of provinces, the dis- 
missals of regional-committee secre- 
taries reached 100 per cent—the en- 
tire leadership was changed. Only 
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with the first secretaries of provin- 
cial and territorial committees was 
Khrushchev somewhat more cautious, 
for they were all either members or 
candidate-members of the Central 
Committee. Yet, even among them 
there were quite a few dismissals, 
including the first secretaries of the 
provincial committees of Gorki, 
Sverdlovsk and Saratov. 

This shake-up not only eliminated 
those who were not completely reli- 
able in the eyes of Khrushchev and 
his aides. It also raised en masse in 
the Party hierarchy a large group 
of new people who based their hopes 
of a career on Khrushchev. Of a 
total of 1,356 voting delegates at the 
20th Congress, some 500, or 37 per 
cent, owed their advancement to 
Khrushchev. 

This organizational shake-up of the 
Party apparatus (directed by Averki 
B. Aristov of the Secretariat’s cadre 
section) was linked with an ideologi- 
cal “tightening up” directed by 
Pyotr N. Pospelov, Central Commit- 
tee secretary for agit-prop. One sign 
of this “tightening up” was the policy 
of rehabilitating Stalin. 

After Beria’s April 1953 report to 
the Central Committee, Stalin’s 
name had virtually disappeared from 
the Soviet press. This went so far 
that in the May 1953 issue of the 
magazine Smena, a work by the poet 
Lugovsky which glorified Stalin had 
been blacked out and replaced by a 
revised version which made no men- 
tion of him. Systematic rehabilitation 
of Stalin started immediately after 
the July 1955 plenum, forming part 
of Khrushchev’s preparations for the 
20th Congress. 

This policy of the Khrushchev- 
dominated Secretariat becomes clear 


if we compare the reaction of the 
Soviet press to Stalin’s birthday in 
1955 with that in 1954. The latter 
was a jubilee year—the 75th anni- 
versary of Stalin’s birth—and yet not 
one of the major newspapers marked 
it in any way. 1955 was not a jubi- 
lee year, but all Soviet organs marked 
the anniversary with prominent arti- 
cles. Stalin’s name was_ blazoned 
across the entire press, and a slogan 
describing the Soviet Communist 
party as “the Party of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin” was widely dis- 
played. 

In January 1956, too, it was an- 
nounced in the Literary Gazette that 
the 14th volume of Stalin’s collected 
works would shortly be published. 
This volume was to include articles 
for the years 1934-39—the period of 
the Yezhovshchina, when several mil- 
lion people were wiped out, including 
some 500,000 Party members and 
three-quarters of the Central Com- 
mittee. The volume had been ready 
for publication while Stalin was still 
alive, but it had been held up on the 
latter’s orders, obviously because the 
“father of peoples” might strike the 
reader as a little too bloodthirsty in 
its pages. Pospelov, who had joined 
the editorial staff preparing the 
Works, saw no need to pay any 
attention to this. 

Although the 20th Party Congress 
was carefully prepared both organi- 
zationally and ideologically, to a con- 
siderable degree Khrushchev’s hopes 
for complete victory were dashed. 
Khrushchev banked primarily in his 
ideological work on returning to the 
traditions of consistent Stalinism. 
Yet, in the interests of his struggle 
against Malenkov, he had staged the 
trial of Deputy State Security Chief 
Abakumov, thus opening up one of 
the many pages of the book of Sta- 
linist terror. True, he tried to load 
all the responsibility onto Beria, but 
when, in theaters throughout the So- 
viet Union, the heroes of Alexander 
Korneichuk’s play Wings proclaimed 
their indictment of the organizers of 
merciless repression, everyone under- 
stood that not just Beria was in- 





volved. Against this background, the 
articles lauding Stalin could not but 
produce revulsion among Soviet 
readers, including Party workers. 

Another contradiction was evident 
in Khrushchev’s policy toward the 
satellites. In his struggle against 
Molotov, Khrushchev had attacked 
the activity of Soviet diplomats—for 
whom Molotov bore official responsi- 
bility—in the satellites, but said 
nothing about the even worse behav- 
ior of representatives of the Soviet 
Army, police and Party. Such 
speeches, insofar as they became 
known in the satellite parties, hurt 
not just Molotov but the Soviet re- 
gime as a whole. In his speeches be- 
fore Party meetings in Warsaw in 
1955, Khrushchev had denounced 
“national Communist” sentiments in 
Poland, but his fight against Molotov 
provided the “national Communists” 
with new ammunition. 

The 20th Party Congress, the first 
since Stalin, could not but hold the 
center of attention among Commu- 
nists throughout the world. Formally, 
it followed the program Khrushchev 
had laid out; the main events were 
his report on the activity of the Cen- 
tral Committee and Bulganin’s on the 
new Five-Year Plan. These reports 
were adopted by a solid majority. 
But this external discipline at the 
Congress by no means reflected what 
was happening behind the scenes. 
Early in 1954, A. A. Andreyev, 
chairman of the Party Control Com- 
mission, had launched an investiga- 
tion of the bloody repression of the 
Stalin era. When Andreyev was 
elected chairman of a similar com- 
mission under the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, his investigation had 
become both a Party and a Govern- 
ment affair. As early as the summer 
of 1954, the press began to announce 
the presentation of awards to “old 
Bolsheviks” who had vanished with- 
out a trace 15 or more years before. 

After creation of the commission 
under the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, the number of purge victims 
returning to their families rose rap- 
idly. This type of character—the 


man who nearly two decades earlier 
had fallen victim to false denuncia- 
tions and was punished for no just 
cause—has now appeared in Soviet 
literature, showing us the tremendous 
effect the returnees’ accounts have 
had on the Soviet public. 

Many threads from this terrible 
past led to the 20th Congress. From 
I. Boitsov’s article in the magazine 
Kommunist (No. 8, 1956) we know 
that the Congress received state- 
ments from an enormous number of 
purged Communists, disclosing the 
treatment they had received and re- 
questing a review of their cases. Even 
more important, a wave of similar 
statements arrived from the “frater- 
nal parties” in the satellites, especial- 
ly from Poland and Hungary. The 
leaders of these parties, forced to 
flee from persecution at home to the 
Soviet Union, were there mercilessly 
annihilated during the Yezhovshchina. 
The 20th Congress was attended by 
large delegations from the satellite 
parties, and they all brought demands 
for rehabilitation of those who had 
been liquidated and liberation of 
those who survived. 

It was impossible not to take 
these demands into consideration. By 
February 17-19, the very first days 
of the Congress, statements were ap- 
pearing in the press showing that the 
dead Polish and Hungarian Commu- 
nists had already been rehabilitated. 
Once the foreign victims of the 
Yezhovshchina had been rehabili- 
tated, there was no way of avoiding 
rehabilitation of the Soviet victims— 
particularly since the Andreyev com- 
missions had already prepared 
lengthy reports, the Presidium was 
already familiar with them, and ru- 
mors about their existence were be- 
ginning to circulate among the Con- 
gress delegates. The question was 
raised of hearing Andreyev’s report 
at a closed session of the Congress. 
This demand was hinted at in the 
speeches of some Presidium mem- 
bers, notably Anastas Mikoyan. 

In these circumstances, only a Sta- 
linist idealist, ready to jeopardize 
his whole career in order to defend 


the honor of his mentor, could cop. 
tinue to glorify the dead dictator, 
Khrushchev had no desire to play the 
gallant knight, perishing in defense 
of his father’s honor. Hence, at the 
very last minute, he decided to 
change course—probably after be. 
coming convinced that otherwise the 
report would be read by Andreyey, 
who would have presented quite a 
different picture. 

Making use of the material gath- 
ered by Andreyev’s commissions, 
Khrushchev not only unscrupulously | 
doctored it in his “secret ropes | 
but utilized it to settle scores with , 
his own foes in the Presidium. | 
Khrushchev managed in one way or } 
another to imply complicity in the 
worst of Stalin’s crimes on the part 
of all those Presidium members who 
are now, in 1957, included in the} 
“anti-Party group.” Naturally, all of | 
them—Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Molotov alike—bear considerable 
responsibility for the Stalinist crimes. 
But an equal measure of responsibil- 
ity lies with Khrushchev himself and 
his present allies, whom he depicted } 
not as Stalin’s accomplices but as| 
people who themselves escaped fall- | 
ing victim to Stalin only by a miracle. ( 

The report also contained a good 
many concealed attempts to defend 
Stalin, whose well-thought-out, skil 
ful campaigns to destroy his politi: 
cal foes were portrayed by Khrush- 
chev as the actions of a sick man, 
suffering from a persecution com- 
plex. Essentially, the report contained 
the necessary basis for a future de-! 
fense of Stalin as a mentally ill man) 
who fell under the influence of vati- , 
ous political scoundrels from some 
“anti-Party group.” At any rate, it 
provided no material for a principled 
critique of Stalinism as an evil, s0-| 
cially dangerous system. 

Khrushchev’s report, though it § 
picture of Stalin’s crimes was nol 
even remotely coherent in a political 
sense, was nevertheless filled with 
colorful incidents which made 4 
powerful impression on the 1,300- 
odd delegates. It made an even great 
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members, to whom, by decision of 
the Congress, the content of the re- 
port was systematically made known; 
and greater yet abroad, where news 
of the report, and then its text, 
quickly made its way. Many people, 
on the basis of the “secret report,” 
proclaimed Khrushchev as the leader 
of the anti-Stalinist wing in the 
Kremlin, forgetting all his activities 
until the very eve of the Congress. 

This was exactly what Khrushchev 
wanted in the extremely difficult sit- 


- co 
MIKOYAN: A CRAFTY WARNING 


uation which had arisen. For he had 
gone into the Congress intending to 
settle scores with all his opponents, 
but the situation had proved unfav- 
orable. A number of the speeches at 
the Congress contained anti-Khrush- 
chev notes. Especially interesting was 
the speech by the crafty Mikoyan— 
a kind of warning to Khrushchev not 
to attempt to defend Stalin, lest the 
whole story of the Yezhovshchina in 
the Ukraine, for which Khrushchev 
was largely responsible, be publi- 
cized. 

After the 20th Congress, a wave 
of anti-Stalinist sentiment rolled over 
both the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lites. Broad sections of the popula- 
tion and rank-and-file Party members 
gave Khrushchev credit for this de- 
velopment. But Khrushchev’s _atti- 
tude in no sense corresponded to the 
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legends which formed about his role. 
Almost immediately after the Con- 
gress, his apparatus launched a 
struggle against those press organs 
and writers who tried to put anti- 
Stalinist sentiment on a solid foun- 
dation. His chief instrument was 
Partiinaya Zhizn (“Party Life’), 
organ of the Secretariat, whose edi- 
tors had been selected by Pospelov. 
This journal launched the campaign 
against Voprosy Istorii (“Problems 
of History”) for its attempts to start 
accurately portraying Stalin’s role in 
the Bolshevik movement and the 
Revolution. The campaign ended 
with the removal of the entire edi- 
torial staff of Voprosy Istorii. Ye. 
Bugayev, the contributor to Partii- 
naya Zhizn who launched its fight 
against Voprosy Istorii, has recently 
been named editor-in-chief of a new 
magazine, Voprosy Istorii KPSS 
(“Problems of the History of the 
CPSU”), which is to become the 
authoritative official source on the 
history of the Communist movement. 

In preceding years, Khrushchev 
had opposed every attempt to clear 
the way for free inquiry in litera- 
ture, science and art. On his instruc- 
tions in 1954, a campaign was 
launched against Pomerantsev, Shche- 
glov and other writers for the mag- 
azine Novy Mir (“New World”), 
who had preached “sincerity” in lit- 
erature. The campaign ended with 
the removal as editor-in-chief of 
Alexander Tvardovsky, who had been 
linked with Malenkov since his stu- 
dent days. 

On Khrushchev’s _ instructions, 
too, new campaigns have more re- 
cently been organized against “re- 
visionists” in literature and science, 
against Voprosy Istorii, against Vop- 
rosy Filosofii (“Problems of Philos- 
ophy”), against Literaturnaya Mosk- 
va (“Literary Moscow”), against 
Konstantin Simonov and Novy Mir, 
etc. [See “The Revolt of the Mos- 
cow Writers,” page 18.] To Khrush- 
chev, as Party First Secretary, lead 
the threads of all the slanderous 
campaigns being conducted in Lit- 
eraturnaya Gazeta (“Literary Ga- 


zette”) and Pravda against authors 
who show the slightest independence. 
In post-Stalinist Russia, there has 
been only one center of stubborn 
resistance to cultural de-Stalinization 
—the Central Committee Secretariat, 
headed by Khrushchev. 
Khrushchev’s role is essentially the 
same in regard to the satellites. Since 
1953, several attempts have been 
made to ease the latter’s position. 
Seweryn Bialer, who observed these 
events as a well-informed Polish 
Communist, wrote in the July 29 
New LEADER that Malenkov’s policy 
was the most liberal toward the satel- 
lites. Malenkov picked Imre Nagy to 
be Premier of Hungary in July 1953, 
and Nagy was removed shortly after 
Malenkov’s deposition. When the 
whole policy of “thaw” was liqui- 
dated in Hungary, the Central Com- 
mittee Secretariat, i.e., Khrushchev, 
circulated a special letter among 
Communist organizations, arguing 
that the policy which Nagy had pur- 
sued with Malenkov’s support had 
been dangerous to the satellites and 
to the Soviet Union. Nagy’s fall was 
followed by the return of Matyas 
Rakosi and Erno Gero, who had 
been responsible for the worst acts of 
terror in Communist Hungary. 
Furthermore, the United Nations 
report on the Hungarian Revolution 
has established that the outbreak of 
violence in Budapest was the result 
of deliberate provocation. As early 
as October 21-22, i.e., before the be- 
ginning of the student demonstra- 
tions, Soviet troops in Hungary were 
placed in a state of battle readiness. 
Ger6é and the Stalinists in Moscow 
who backed him were preparing a 
bloodbath for all the Hungarian anti- 
Stalinist groups, the “revisionist” 
Communists as well as the non-Party 
intelligentsia. A similar plot was be- 
ing prepared in Warsaw. Edward 
Ochab, then First Secretary of the 
Polish Communist party, has re- 
ported that several days before the 
critical events of October 19-23 he 
was approached by Marshal Kon- 
stantin Rokossovsky with the pro- 
posal to stage a putsch in Poland. 








Rokossovsky would take such a step 
only on Moscow’s orders. 

Who were the Moscow Stalinists 
who could give orders to the Soviet 
commanders in both Hungary and 
Poland? Only Khrushchev or some- 
one acting for him could have done 
this. To be sure, during the fall of 
1956 opposition to Khrushchev in 
the Presidium was great, but none 
of the leaders of this opposition had 
any connection with the executive 
organs either of the Party (the Sec- 
retariat) or of the Government. 
Khrushchev controlled the executive 
authority in both. Instructions from 
Moscow to organize coups in Hun- 
gary and Poland could emanate only 
from these executive organs. 

This is confirmed by our infor- 
mation about the negotiations con- 
ducted by Khrushchev and other 
delegates of the Presidium with the 
Polish Communist leaders. This dele- 
gation, which flew into Warsaw on 
October 19, consisted of Khrush- 
chev, Mikoyan and two “opposition- 
ists,” Molotov and Kaganovich. The 
make-up of the delegation reflected 
the Presidium’s unwillingness to let 
Khrushchev act on his own authority. 
We know that at these negotiations 
the most irreconcilable was Khrush- 
chev. It was he who would not agree 
to Gomulka’s return as First Secre- 
tary and who tried to deliver an ulti- 
matum about Rokossovsky, whose 
recall was demanded by the Polish 
Communists. Only the efforts of the 
other three members of the Moscow 
delegation averted an open break; 
and there is no doubt that it was the 
pressure of a majority of the Pre- 
sidium that forced Khrushchev, after 
his return to Moscow, to telephone 
Gomulka and apologize. 

The die-hard Stalinists who op- 
posed every attempt at de-Staliniza- 
tion in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites were, above all, the group 
around Khrushchev. It was this 
group that resorted to provocation in 
order to check the successes of the 
“revisionists” in Hungary and 
Poland. 


(Continued next week) 
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Architects’ reputations revised 


MEXICO CITY 
AFTER THE QUAKE 


By Victor Alba 


Mexico City 

LaDy I KNow described the July 

27 earthquake here—the most 

severe in modern times—in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“I woke up with a feeling of nau- 
sea and heartburn, and I thought, 
‘Good God, I’m pregnant again.’ ” 

An American student wrote to her 
family that “the trees were dancing 
the cha-cha.” 

In actual fact, the people of Mex- 
ico City are so accustomed to seeing 
quakes neutralized by the spongy 
subsoil on which this capital is built 
that they were not particularly 
alarmed. True, there were a good 
many broken dishes and window- 
panes, and cases of beds sliding 
across the room. But it was not until 








ESIDENT RUIZ CORTINES (WITH HAT) INSPECTING QUAKE DAMAGE 


~~ 


the following morning, upon reading 
the newspapers, that the people real- | 
ized that they had lived through a 

serious earthquake which would have ; 
caused a catastrophe had the city | 
been built on firm ground. As a} 
result of the tremor, several moden | 
buildings were left temporarily un | 
inhabitable and another collapsed, 

with the loss of some 30 lives. The | 
Independence Monument lost its | 
“angel,” which toppled over and was } 
decapitated in the process. 

Mexico City rests on a porous sub 
soil, and water had to be pumped out 
before any building was possible. The © 
result is that the land is sinking at | 
the rate of a foot-and-a-half annually. | 
The streets are uneven, and when a} 
new building is put up the smaller) 
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structures alongside it tend to rise 
and develop cracks under the pressure. 
Certain buildings, such as the Palace 
of Fine Arts—a ghastly marble-and- 
bronze monstrosity from the begin- 
ning of this century—have sunk so 
far that half of the first floor is be- 
low ground level. 

The subsoil problem and the con- 
stant expansion and _ population 
growth of the city (from 500,000 in 
1910 to 4 million in 1957) have 





eading forced architects and engineers to 


le real- 


ugh a 


d have ; 


seek new solutions. Some are trying 
to halt the settling of existing build- 
ings by pumping water into the sub- 


e city | soil, while others are looking for 
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| them in accordance with the ground 


} level. When there is an earthquake, 
the building rocks to and fro, but 
without collapsing or cracking. 
Buildings like the new Torre de la 
Latino-Americana and the National 
Lottery (a monument in stone to the 





importance of gambling in Mexican 
life) survived the recent quake in- 
tact, while others, not built on jacks, 
_ cracked from top to bottom and will 
have to be torn down. 

The earthquake has also raised 
some interesting questions in another 
field. For the past several decades, 
Mexico City has been the victim of a 
colossal artistic fraud. A group of 
artists, chiefly painters, have domi- 
nated the market and imposed their 
point of view. They have promoted 
the careers of mediocre artists who 
could pose no threat to their own 
position, and condemned to silence, 
neglect and loneliness those talented 
people who refused to submit to their 
sterile standards. 

With the passage of years and the 
saturation of the market by their 
works, this monopolistic group has 
lost ground. In order to recoup, they 
have had to resort to various tricks 
_ in the search for new material. They 
have taken to speaking about “plastic 
integration” and mingling sculpture 
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and painting in the same work of art 
—a procedure that would be permis- 
sible in expressing something which 
required this fusion but instead has 
served to lend an appearance of nov- 
elty to utterly banal works. 

This movement has also gained 
control of architecture. By definition, 
an architect is supposed to concern 
himself above all with the safety of 
the structures he is erecting. Mexican 
architects, however, have in recent 
years been adorning the fronts of 
buildings with mosaics, cement slabs, 
etc.—an application to their field of 
so-called “plastic integration.” The 
result: After the earthquake, the 
streets of this city were littered with 
the debris of these ornaments. Had 
the quake hit during the daytime, 
when the streets were filled with 
people, the casualties inflicted by 
“plastic integration” would have been 
considerable. 

One striking aspect of the earth- 
quake was the difference in behavior 
between the wealthy classes—includ- 
ing American tourists—and the poor. 
The latter, as always in such cases, 
went out in the street. They did so 
not to protect themselves but to pray 
and to submit to what the deeply 
religious Mexican lower classes call 
the “will of God”—which, in reality, 
means to them the will of vast forces 
which they cannot comprehend. The 
rich, on the other hand, remained in- 
doors in an effort to protect them- 
selves. The tourists, for example, 
stayed in their hotel corridors, sleep- 
ing on sofas and armchairs, during 
the three nights following the tremor. 
The difference was significant. To 
the average impoverished Mexican, 
life obviously seemed a far less valu- 
able possession than to the relatively 
limited class of the well-to-do. 

All in all, if the Mexican earth- 
quake was not a material catastrophe, 
it was a spiritual catastrophe for 
those who pondered its lessons. The 
inadequate safety precautions and 
the artistic charlatanism which it re- 
vealed are discouraging evidence that 
human wisdom does not keep pace 
with technological progress. Indeed, 


even the use of hydraulic jacks in tall 
buildings was due to economic con- 
siderations (the rise in the price of 
land caused a trend to skyscrapers, 
which could not be built unless the 
problem of land settling was solved) 
and not to a desire to minimize earth- 
quake damage. 

The basic need here, as perhaps 
in contemporary civilization as a 
whole, is for a greater concern by 
technologists for the basic needs of 
human beings. 
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By Lillian Smith 








CO”: Is an age that has no name. Nor will it soon have 
one. It has often been called “the Age of Anxiety,” 
but it will not, I think, be known in history as that. For 
the winners would not call it so, and the winners do the 
naming. 

Sometimes we forget that an age is always named for 
its triumphs, for the big ideas that add stature to the 
human being. A brief glance at any great age will remind 
us how true this is. 

We call the 18th century the Age of Reason, of En- 
lightenment, of the Rights of Man. And yet, the Age of 
Enlightenment was an age when most Western men could 
not read or write. The Age of the Rights of Man was a 
time when a new slavery was sending deep roots into 
American soil and a new colonialism was beginning to 
lay its greedy paws on Asia and Africa. This great Age 
of Reason was a time when educated Europeans were 
deeply concerned about ghosts. The Oxford University 
magazines were full of discussions of ghosts, in which 
Samuel Johnson took part. Witches, too, were still a hot 
topic. This Age of Reason was an age when the blind 
and crippled were persecuted and half starved; when the 
mentally ill were chained: and some were whipped to 
death; when epileptics were hidden away; when men 
looked on tuberculosis and cancer as punishments from 
God. 

This great intellectual era, which gave us Rousseau’s 
and Locke’s writings, Voltaire’s bold, sharp, ironic ques- 
tions, Thomas Paine’s books, and Jefferson’s word on 
liberty and human freedom, gave us also a curious best- 
seller which swept Europe like wildfire. It was translated 
into English, French and German and was read by the 
intelligentsia. Parents were deeply impressed by it and 
shaped their methods of child guidance on it; clergymen 
preached on the morality it implied; doctors based their 
therapies on it and continued to do so, some of them 
until the 20th century. The book was called L’Onanisme 
and was written by a physician named Tissot. It was con- 
cerned with the secret sins that children commit. Accord- 
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The Winner Names the Age 


A CHALLENGE TO SOUTHERN DECENCY | 


ing to this expert, those sins caused most of the dis. 
eases known to man, from fits to diarrhoea, from insanity | 
to blindness, deafness, muteness, cerebral palsy, rheuma. | 
tism, anemia, liver upsets, etc. 

All this came out of the great Age of Reason. Yet, , 
though the 18th century was chock-full of hysteria and| 
superstition and irrationality, we are right to call it the | 
Age of Enlightenment. For the germinal ideas it brought | 
to life, the vision of man’s possibilities which it commu- 
nicated to the future in impassioned words and symbolic | 
acts, are, today, a part of the human heritage. ' 

There is always a dark underside to every age: a tes 
tering, ill-smelling slum where man’s enemies and errors | 
breed. But an age is remembered not for its enemies and | 
errors but for those qualities it dramatized which enlarge | 
horizons and give a fine ambience to man _ himself. ; 
Malraux was right when he said: “Always, however brutal ; 
an age may actually have been, its style transmits its | 
music only.” ( 

We can paint our picture, but we cannot name our | 
age; the winner will do that. What we can do is pick the | 
winner. 

Because we can, I would like to take a look at the con- 
ditions, the ordeals out of which the winning ideas, the | 
triumphant attitudes and techniques will come: | 

We are faced with three which men have never had | 
to deal with before. Each holds high potentials for good | 
and evil, life and death. Each affects the others. All three | 
are concerned with new forms of power, and all will | 
shape the earth’s future. ; 

The first can be described quite simply: It is the new { 
power of world opinion. Walls are down; distance has | 
been obliterated. Communication lines are strung every: 
where. There is no longer a place for secrets. We cannot, | 
as nations, gossip about each other without being heard. | 
We cannot trick each other without being found out. We , 
cannot hold, for ourselves alone, either new things made 
or new knowledge gained. We can try, but world opinion 
is powerful and will have its say about it. 

This is a totally new thing. Suddenly the earth is 
stripped of its old insulated silence, its slow comeback. 
and is transformed into a sensitive instrument which re 
sponds with electronic speed to whatever is said and 
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other. A stupid act today can bring on a world crisis 
tomorrow. A GI shoots a trespassing Japanese woman, 
and half the earth shivers. Another GI shoots an alleged 
peeping Tom in Formosa, a riot takes place in which 
the American Embassy is left a shambles, and, suddenly, 
everybody everywhere is either glad or sorry. 

It is obvious that we have not yet developed an earth- 
size courtesy and tact. Nor have we yet found the new 
concern and new morality and new objectivity to match 
the new publicity and the new intimacy. 

Our second ordeal is in everybody’s mind: atomic 
energy and how to control it. We know that nuclear 
power has fabulous possibilities for future good, but what 
troubles people everywhere is its danger to us right now. 
We are anxious and concerned not only because the 
bombs can bring quick and total destruction in war, but 
because peacetime testing of bombs has already brought 
unknown damage to the human race. We are concerned 
that radioactive fallout has already affected the genes of 
a percentage of our young people everywhere. What per- 
centage? We are not sure. How many of their children 
will be defective and malformed? We do not yet know. 
But we want to know, and we are afraid of politicians and 
atomic committees that try to keep secret the scientists’ 
warnings. 

World opinion alone can compel governments to use 
nuclear energy in the right way. Will it? That is our 
decision. 

Our third ordeal is living in a world with hundreds of 
millions of free people. This is a new thing. A fabulous 
time of greatness can come out of it, but it is also danger- 
ous, because free people have power—more power than 
a half-dozen H-bombs. 

They are not likely to blow up the earth with their 
power, but in their ignorance and inexperience they may 
blow up civilization. They can destroy art and music and 
poetry and books and criticism; they can tear up labora- 
tories and libraries; they can jail scientists and intellec- 
tuals and artists; they already decide what can be shown 
on TV and in the movies; they already dictate to the 
mass magazines; they can even dynamite churches. They 
can, when out of control, do all these terrifying things 
because freedom gives them strength. A free man with 
the vote, and with wages that give him purchasing power, 
is armed with some hefty weapons. 

This problem of free people and their new and amazing 
power has thus far disturbed Communist countries less 
than democracies. Democracies—and we are trying to 
turn the whole world into democracies—cannot have un- 
controlled free people around. Controls are necessary. But 
controls must be democratic; they must function without 
taking away the essential civil liberties of all men. What 
controls are valid? 

A powerful control is constitutional law. But it will 
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work only if the people believe in law and respect its 
processes. 

The two strongest and best controls come from within 
a free man’s own mind: his conscience and his reason. 
Both of these—to stay healthy—must be nourished on 
civilization’s great and germinal ideas: 

© The idea that every child has a right to grow. 

e The idea that everyone in the community has a 
right to be protected from violence. 

© The idea that all people can speak out and say what 
they think. 

e The idea that a man has a right to be different in 
looks, beliefs, interests and talents if he does not injure 
others. 

e The idea that truth is a search that must never stop, 
that both reason and imagination are necessary to that 
search, that scientific method is necessary, too, and can- 
not be interfered with except when human life is jeopar- 
dized or profound human values cheapened. 

e The idea that the way a thing is done, the means 
used, is as important as the end sought. 

e The basic idea: that God is the Ultimate Concern 
beyond all men, the supreme symbol—not the white race, 
not the Communist party, not capitalism, not any authori- 
tarian group—and that his laws of love and brotherhood 
and mercy and compassion must be obeyed. 

When men stop believing in these great ideas, when 
they silence their conscience and trample their reason, 
when they make their own image their god—or their 
economic or political beliefs their god—then we are in 
for trouble. For then they hold even constitutional law 
cheap. They sneer at the high courts of their govern- 
ment; indeed, they say they obey only the laws they 
want to. 

When this happens, the free people, with their limitless 
potentials for growth and for good, will metamorphose 
into the mob. Because it is happening in our country, 
especially down here in the deep South where we live, I 
want to talk about the mob in more detail: 

There are three kinds of mobs. Mob Number 1 is the 
mob on the street, usually dressed in ordinary clothes, 
sometimes in pillowcases and sheets. This is the mob that 
dynamites a church or a home, burns the cross, writes 
anonymous letters, makes anonymous phone calls, threat- 
ens and sometimes kills. This mob is made up of the 
delinquents and criminals of a community. 

Mob Number 2 is far more dangerous because it holds 
more power and prestige. We might call it the mob in the 
gray flannel suit. Certainly many of its members are 
chairmen of boards of big business; others are trustees 
of school, church, hospital; some are directors of banks 
or presidents of insurance companies; others are profes- 
sional men. In the South, members of Mob Number 2 
often belong to the White Citizens Council. 

This mob’s strength lies in the fact that it hires people 
and sells goods. Its members use this strength to hurt 


those who deviate from their beliefs. They are the ones 
who fire the teacher who speaks up, who fire the young 
minister who bows to God instead of to White Suprem- 
acy; they are the ones who refuse the bank loan to the 
Negro who works for his civil rights and refuse the loan 
to the white man who tries to help the Negro secure his 
civil rights. They are the men who refuse to sell to those 
whose opinions they don’t like, who refuse to insure 
some of those they don’t like. They put the pressure on. 

Mob Number 2 also gives its protection to Mob Num- 
ber 1. Without that protection, Mob Number 1 would be 
in jail and would be kept there. 

Mob Number 2’s enormous power is given it by Mob 
Number 3, and Mob Number 3 is invisible. It lives inside 
men’s minds. It burns a cross before a man’s conscience, 
dynamites his reason, threatens his sense of security, 
sends anonymous phone calls to old memories, old fears 
that are sleeping in peace. This kind of thing leaves a 
man anxious and hating, wanting to hurt something—he 
doesn’t know what or why. 

This mob-thinking pushes Mob Number 1 out on the 
streets, and it condones Mob Number 2’s vicious boy- 
cott and pressures and leaves its members still thinking 
of themselves as good men. For every violent act com- 
mitted, every threat and effort at boycott and intimida- 
tion, every hate word said, there are thousands of minds 
thinking mob thoughts. Enough to paralyze the police 
force, the courts, the judges, the juries, and all law- 
enforcement machinery. Enough, also, to completely 
paralyze public opinion—and sometimes enough even 
to paralyze the Christian church. 

Here is the crux of the matter: In a democracy, en- 
lightened, civilized public opinion must prevail; not mob 
opinion, but the opinion of millions of individuals who 
have held on to their reason and conscience, and their 
belief in the free, growing human being. The only way 
this public opinion can prevail is for people to stand up 
and speak out. Those who believe violence is wrong must 
say so. Those who believe a man has a right to be differ- 
ent must say so. Those who believe a clergyman should 
preach according to his religious conscience should say 
so. Those who believe school teachers must not be asked 
to take a loyalty oath defending segregation or the 
“Southern way of life” or capitalism or any other form 
of idolatry must say so. Those who believe that our 
artists and writers must be left free to create their dreams 
and ideas into paintings and books must say so. Those 
who believe survival is more important than security 
must say this, too. For otherwise democracy cannot sur- 
vive, nor, I think, can civilization survive. For the mob’s 
power can destroy our freedom as completely as can any 
Communist dictator. 

The power of free people has to be controlled, chan- 
neled, disciplined by values and knowledge and law—or 
it can be more dangerous to us than nuclear energy out 
of control. I consider the demagogue the greatest enemy 
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a democracy has. Not the dictator; that is Communism 
problem. Our problem is the demagogue, the man who 
deliberately betrays the people, the man who scarg 
them, calling “Fire! Fire!” when there is no fire, who 
tells the people they are free to break the law, free to 
trample other people’s rights, free to slough off their cop 
science and their reason to behave like madmen whe 
they want to. This is the Number 1 subversive in og 
culture; this man is the: people’s real enemy. For he 
deliberately breaks down the controls of the church, of 
conscience, of civilization, of the courts to get the people 
under his control. 




























What can we do about it? The answer lies first in AS 
leadership, second in the determined efforts of each , 
individual to take his stand, to speak up and try to create | other 
a climate of courage and hope and faith. Without the | fickle 
second, we cannot have the first: We need leaders, not | Oreg 
martyrs. We cannot have leaders unless the best people } beaut 
stand by these leaders. _ Ther 

For fifty years, the South has had no great leader | like i 
from the white race. Demagogues by the bushel but not | Afric 
one great leader. This, too, is part of the price we have | hearc 
paid for our silence and for walling ourselves away from thing 
the great ideas of our age. \ six 

We could have had great leaders: There were men in| it lie 
our South with the intelligence, the integrity, the vision | pletel 
to become great leaders, but we, the people, did not give | exce] 
them our support. We gave that support, every time, to} distit 
the cheap, foul-mouthed demagogue who appealed not to | it lie 
our reason and conscience but to our anxiety; who| cano 
begged us to return with him to the past, a past ms by 1} 
never actually existed, instead of going on with the rest ( 2,006 
of mankind into the future. We let down our leaders by | real 
not building them up. A leader cannot be built up unless | beau’ 
the people, the best people of a region, build him. As 

It is not too late. We can still do it. The Negro group Crate 
is searching far and finding its good leaders and is begix down 
ning to give these leaders their support. What men some whic 
of them are! If the white group could only find a young phal: 
leader to match the brains and heart, the integrity and| '° d 
vision, the courage, the energy and imagination of young | phin: 
Martin Luther King. For young Dr. King knows what | PtP 
every leader of stature must learn: that the way is as im | and 
portant as the goal we seek. And he has chosen the good defes 
way of non-violence, of intelligence and compassion and | Lake 
good will. A young white leader working shoulder to} belo 
shoulder with Martin Luther King could do much to} Mter 
transform our South, to turn the mob spirit into the| Date 
civilized Christian spirit that we should have down here. | Fart 

We must, it seems to me, combine our efforts to see t0 [ shor 
it that the great ideas of our age have a chance to be} OF 
acted out, to become strong enough to win over the it | this 
rational, evil enemies and errors of our age. We won't do have 
the naming, but we will pick the winner. Shall we com reser 
mit ourselves, deeply and completely, not to neuroti¢ mi 
security but to the survival of man on this earth? a 
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rst in AST WEEK I wrote that California’s 
each Yosemite Valley is unlike any 
create} other place on earth. I may sound 
ut the fickle this week when I proclaim that 
S, not } Oregon’s Crater Lake is surpassingly 
reople | beautiful and completely unique. 
¢ There may be some body of water 
leader like it in some far place of Asia or 
it not} Africa, but if there is I have never 
have! heard of it. The most exceptional 
from | thing about this lake is not that— 
) six miles wide and 2,000 feet deep— 

en in| it lies on the top of a mountain com- 
rision | pletely cut off from outside water 
give | except for rain and snow. Its main 
1e, to | distinction is not even the fact that 
ot to, it lies in the crater of an extinct vol- 











who | cano and is completely surrounded 
| by lava cliffs rising from 500 to 
2,000 feet above the water level. Its 


> rest 
rs by | teal distinction is its breathtaking 
nless | beauty. 

_ As I sit in my room in the lodge of 
roup | Crater Lake National Park, I look 
egin | down upon a surface of heavenly blue 
some / Which all of the ladies in solid 
oung | Phalanx assembled have tried in vain 
and to describe. They have called it del- 
ung | phinium blue, Maxfield Parrish blue, 
what | Purple blue, Mediterranean blue— 
.im | and finally have acknowledged their 
rood { defeat by describing it as Crater 
and) Lake blue. The water immediately 
r to| below me has a color which is so 
h to} intense that it seems to be impreg- 
the | Rated with some deep, deep dye. 
ere, | Farther off, toward the opposite 
e to shore, it turns to a lighter, gayer, 
y be | More skylike hue. All viewers of 
,jr | this waterscape agree that they 
1do } have never seen anything distantly 
om | tesembling it. It gives the onlooker 
otic | 2 Sense of infinite elevation, perhaps 
because this vision is beyond reach. 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Lake on Top 
Of a Volcano 


The gazing beholder cannot swim in 
this water, cannot even touch it. 

The average visitor says almost 
automatically that the inexpressible 
color is produced by reflection of the 
sky. In a sense and to a certain ex- 
tent, this is true. The real fact is said 
to be that the rays of the sun are 
separated by refraction from the un- 
usually pure water much as they 
would be by a prismatic glass. And 
the blue shade, being singled out and 
sent up from the surface of the lake, 
gives the effect of a deep blue body 
of water. 

The untechnical, rough-and-ready 
way of explaining how a fine lake 
could come into existence on the top 
of a mountain is to say that the 
mountain blew its top and then the 
rain and the snow filled the resulting 
cavity with water. What actually hap- 
pened is so complex and interesting 
that Howell Williams, professor of 
geology at the University of Califor- 
nia, has published a detailed book on 
it. What especially fascinates me is 
his account of the great, jagged rim 
which hems in the sheet of water. 
The rocks which compose it are of 
different sorts and have come to rest 
at various angles. Basing their calcu- 
lations on the positions of these 
masses and on the glacial scratches 
on their surfaces, the scientists can 
determine the height and shape of 
the original peak. 

My interest right now is centered 
in another man named Williams, 
Thomas J. Williams, the superintend- 
ent of this exceptionally interesting 
park. He came from a dirty little 
mining town in the East and found 
the West big and clean and hospita- 


ble. In the National Park Service, he 
has had a chance to help preserve and 
expand the features of the country he 
loves. “The job has a romantic side,” 
he said to me. “We are trying to 
make people better by giving them a 
feeling for a mountain or a range of 
mountains. We have the opportunity 
to live in an ideal environment and 
to preserve and improve it. I really 
feel ashamed to take my pay.” 
The first purpose of the Park Serv- 
ice, Superintendent Williams ex- 
plained, is to preserve the beauties 
of these regions which have been 
set aside by Congress. The second is 
to provide enjoyment and recreation 
for millions of people who have paid 
for these areas and who own them. 
The third is to increase their intelli- 
gence painlessly while they are hav- 
ing fun. “These three purposes,” Mr. 
Williams drawled as we sat before 
the great log fire in the camp lodge, 
“are not separate. Through education 
and appreciation you secure wise 
usage which results in preservation. 
You can’t get anywhere by playing 
the policeman. Put over the idea that 
the parks belong to the people and 
they will help to defend them.” 
Crater Lake impressed me as be- 
ing an especially lovely place to spend 
a vacation. Wild flowers cover the 
meadows and play an _ especially 
prominent part in the community life. 
On this mountaintop, the evening air 
is too cool for the campfire talks 
which are a leading feature of activ- 
ity in other national parks. Instead, 
there are talks in the Sinnott Memo- 
rial, a fine stone structure halfway 
down the great rim. This place al- 
lows the speaker to point out the 
rocky features of his environment as 
he goes along. Then, every evening 
in the lobby of the lodge there is an 
informal talk on some feature of the 
region. The cheerful tone of the occa- 
sion is set by short and amusing pro- 
grams given by young college people, 
who do a good deal of the work 
about the camp. There is about the 
whole project a feeling of hearty en- 
joyment as of people come together 
for a good time in their own home. 
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Churehill’s Chief of Staff 


The Turn of the Tide: 1939-43. 
By Arthur Bryant. 
Doubleday. 624 pp. $6.95. 


IN THE first of his two-volume 
study of Field Marshal Sir Alan 
Brooke’s war-time career—a study 
based upon the diaries and more re- 
cent observations of Brooke himself 
—Sir Arthur Bryant has undertaken 
a task beyond his capacities. Best 
known for his popular and patriotic 
surveys of Great Britain during the 
Napoleonic Wars, Bryant has at- 
tempted a defense of Brooke in the 
vastly more complex field of the 
Second World War without fully 
understanding the military implica- 
tions of his subject. As a result, he 
not merely has done injustice to the 
American position on the Second 
Front issue, he is often taken in by 
Brooke’s weaker arguments while 
ignoring those in which the British 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
was strong. 

Brooke’s fundamental position in 
strategy from the time of his appoint- 
ment as CIGS in late 1941, succeed- 
ing Sir John Dill, appears in his 
advocacy of an invasion of the West- 
ern Mediterranean in 1942-43. Ac- 
cording to Bryant’s interpretation 
today, Brooke favored this in order 
to gain merchant shipping and to tie 
the Germans down in Southern 
Europe. Only in such a way, Bryant 
maintains in common with the usual 
postwar British argument, could the 
Allies hope to cross the English Chan- 
nel in 1944 and successfully attack 
the fortified coast of France. 

During the war, however, Brooke 
was too much of a military profes- 
sional not to weaken this argument 
on behalf of what Bryant calls a 
“concentric” approach to the Axis 
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with his frequent complaints regard- 
ing the incorrigible tendencies of 
Winston Churchill toward a similar 
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dispersion of British strength — in 
Norway, in coastal raids, in short, in 
any type of operation which could 
not seriously hurt the enemy. But 
Bryant stresses that Brooke himself 
was primarily responsible for the 
basic Allied decision to invade 
French North Africa in 1942 rather 
than Normandy in 1943, as was so 
earnestly desired by the U.S. Army. 

Despite Sir Alan’s eventual grudg- 
ing acceptance of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff as an organizational 
device through which Churchill, in 
particular, could be controlled by the 
military, given his own conservative 
views on strategy the CIGS naturally 
thought little of the judgment of Gen- 
erals Marshall and Eisenhower on 
this issue. And, in addition to the 
customary British dismissal of Eisen- 
hower as an inadequate tactician, 
rather more surprisingly Brooke con- 
demns Marshall for not understand- 
ing logistics. 

Evidently Brooke reached this last 
conclusion because Marshall dis- 
agreed with him on the problem of 
obtaining shipping for a second 
front. The U.S. Chief of Staff felt 
that the net losses in tonnage in- 
curred in opening a new Mediterran- 
ean campaign would greatly outweigh 
the shipping savings resulting from 
the shortness of this route to Suez 
and India. Here Marshall was on 
strong ground. In the First World 
War, the grossly uneconomical em- 
ployment of shipping to sustain dead- 
locked British campaigns in the 


would recur in World War II. ) 
As far as Bryant’s charges on the | 
closely related issue of landing craft 
are concerned, the chief reason 
Brooke’s béte noire, the U.S. Chief | 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Ernest 
J. King, sent so many landing ied 
to the Pacific theater in 1943 was | 
the success of Brooke’s own strategy | 
in entering the Mediterranean in| 
1942-43 and the consequent post: | 
ponement of a second front with its } 
need for large numbers of landing | 
craft until 1944. \ 
Winston Churchill, of course, was f 
Brooke’s chief problem. The Prime | 
Minister’s furious impatience, his | 
unfairness to the British Army result- 
ing from his own previous unhappy 
experiences with it, his interference 
in all levels of operations, his last- 
minute changes of plan and his re 
fusal to make choices between alter- 
native lines of conduct—these bur: | 
dens of Brooke recall the refrain of 
many previous commanders who had 
worked with Churchill in the First 
World War. The most interesting 
revelation made by Brooke and Bry: 
ant in this connection is the Pri | 
Minister's heretofore unknown switch: | 
over to favor a second front it 5 
France in 1943 just after the North 
African landings of November 194 
had finally nailed the door shut o 
any such possibility. Moreover, the 
new hero of El Alamein, General Sit 
Bernard Montgomery, backed the 
Prime Minister on this matter. No 
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wonder his Mediterranean - minded 
CIGS found Churchill “the most difh- 
cult man to serve” that he had ever 
met. 

Something of Brooke’s own rather 
obstinate and not always very pleas- 
ant personality comes out in the ar- 
gument within the British military 
over landing in Sicily as opposed to 
Sardinia; the former led to Italy and 
the latter, to Brooke’s distress, to 


) France. If naturally somewhat reluc- 


tant to describe Sir Alan as a man 
too directly, on the other hand Bry- 
ant does propagandize rather baldly 
on behalf of Brooke’s strategy. He 
uses editorial devices, such as quot- 


ing from The Goebbels Diaries on 
the damaging effect of British bomb- 
ing of German cities without citing 
the many official Allied surveys show- 
ing the disappointing results of this 
bombing campaign between 1941 and 
1943. 

In general, indeed, although 
Bryant reflects some awareness of the 
fine U.S. Army histories, he does not 
care to consider their conclusions, 
conclusions so often fundamentally 
opposed to his own or those of Sir 
Alan Brooke. 

Nevertheless, despite often unfav- 
orable reviews in Britain and Ameri- 
ca—mostly by the semi-official U.S. 


naval historian, Admiral Samuel 
Eliot Morison—Sir Arthur Bryant’s 
volume constitutes the first serious 
modification of the normally hostile 
American and adulatory British ac- 
counts of Churchill’s conduct of the 
war. Thus, this first volume is of 
particular value for its candid de- 
scriptions of Churchill in view of the 
refusal of the official British war 
histories to reveal differences within 
the British War Cabinet and conse- 
quently to make clear what the per- 
sonal position of Sir Alan Brooke’s 
overwhelming master actually was on 
so many of the basic issues of the 
war. 





Ending Scientific Isolation 


Atoms for the World. 
By Laura Fermi. 
Chicago. 227 pp. $3.75. 


THE International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
—the Geneva Conference of 1955— 
was admittedly of tremendous inter- 
est to scientists throughout the world. 
I do not doubt that most New LEADER 
readers followed the accounts of the 
conference in the public press. Since 
this was certainly one of the most 
extensively and intensively reported 
conferences in the history of science, 
they must have gotten a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the proceed- 
ings, the preparations, the difficulties 
involved, and at least a taste of the 
personalities of many of the scientists 
participating. 

Consequently, I can find no con- 
crete grounds for anything more than 
polite interest in this book. It is not 
a bad book, mind you; it is charm- 
ingly written, only rarely ponderous, 
and quite readable. No one who has 
read Mrs. Fermi’s engaging tale, 
Atoms in the Family, will deny her 
way with the language. She wisely 
does not attempt even an unofficial 
history. This book is a “story” of 
the conference: an attempt to convey 
those aspects of the conference and 
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Reviewed by Ben Josephson Jr. 
Physicist; graduate student at MIT 


the preparations for it which Mrs. 
Fermi thinks would be of general in- 
terest. She writes for people and not 
for posterity, and does not feel obli- 
gated to chronicle every detail and 
mention every participant. This is 
all to the good, but the book makes 
me somewhat uneasy. 

Certainly the Geneva Conference 
was a considerable achievement, in- 
volving great effort on the part of 
many men in many countries. It is 
worthy of note and those who con- 
tributed to it are deserving of honor. 
But such conferences and meetings 
are the lifeblood of a vigorous sci- 
ence, and the rule rather than the 
exception. The Geneva Conference 
was not really a noteworthy depar- 
ture from tradition, but rather a re- 
turn to a tradition far older than the 
one of isolation practiced for the last 
two decades by East and West. Con- 
sidered as such, I wonder whether a 
book of this sort does not tend to 
exaggerate the significance of this 
conference, for it was a milestone 
only in the sense that it got the ball 
rolling again after years of unnatu- 
ral separation. 


It is largely a question of perspec- 
tive. The search is on for a better 
understanding of the scientist and 
the ways in which he practices his 
profession. Because the physical and 
political sciences are no longer mutu- 
ally exclusive areas, the people of this 
country must eventually acquire 
enough understanding of the require- 
ments and even the philosophy of sci- 
ence to insure the solution of prob- 
lems arising when these formerly dis- 
parate fields overlap. 

What disturbs me about this per- 
fectly nice book is that it comes after 
years of uncertainty about the role 
of science in our democracy, and on 
the heels of other equally well-writ- 
ten volumes which cater to public 
curiosity about science and scientists 
and do very little to afford any con- 
crete basis for a knowledgable atti- 
tude toward science on the part of 
laymen. People may eventually get 
the idea that all they need to know 
about science and scientists is con- 
tained in these works, and then we 
are likely to find ourselves in a very 
unpleasant position. I sincerely hope 
we never do. 
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The Revolt of the Moscow Writers 


N 1946 Leningrad was the van- 
tate of insubordination in So- 
viet literature. Andrei Zhdanov, in 
his pronouncements on deviations in 
art and writing, at that time picked 
out the lyric poet Anna Akhmatova, 
the satirist Mikhail Zoshchenko and 
the Leningrad journal Zvezda as the 
chief offenders. The repressions 
which followed are still remembered 
in Leningrad, today comparatively 
docile. 

In 1956 and 1957, however, the 
writers and editors of Moscow have 
rebelled, in the two volumes of a 
miscellany, Literary Moscow, and 
elsewhere.They have been most bit- 
terly attacked by the watchdogs of 
the Communist party. Although at 
this point the repressors appear to 
have the upper hand, the interval of 
literary courage tells us much about 
the Russian people. 

Literary Moscow (Literaturnaya 
Moskva) belongs to the crop of new 
anthologies which, together with sev- 
eral new magazines, have been pro- 
moted since the death of Stalin. Its 
first volume, 827 pages long, con- 
tained a novel, a play, poems, stories, 
memoirs and sketches by 39 authors 
of various ages and reputations, and 
appeared in the summer of 1956. Its 
editorial board, which has since come 
under devastating attack, consisted 
of nine writers, including the novel- 
ist Venyamin Kaverin, the poetess 
Margarita Aliger, Emilyan Kazake- 
vich, A. Bek and V. Tendryakov. 

The contents of this first volume 
were only mildly upsetting. There 
were two poems by Anna Akhmatova, 
one of her first appearances in print 
since Zhdanov attacked her. To the 
general public, if not to the initiated, 
her re-emergence in print was shock- 
ing. A Soviet Army officer who trav- 
eled in the same compartment with 
me on a train between Odessa and 
Kiev in 1956 passed my copy of 


By George Gibian 


Literary Moscow to everybody with- 
in reach with the whispered com- 
ment: “They are printing Akhma- 
tova!” 

Boris Pasternak, the difficult, mod- 
ern, outstanding Russian poet whose 
lyrical poetry has often been repu- 
diated by Soviet authorities, was 
also represented in the collection, but 
only by an article on his experience 
in translating Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies. Viktor Shklovsky, another fa- 


mous “formalist,” was represented 





In the spring of 1955, the revolu- 
tions to come in Poland and Hun- 
gary were foreshadowed by a revolt 
of Communist writers against Party 
dictation. The last year has seen 
the emergence of literary opposi- 
tion in the Soviet Union. Here 
George Gibian, who visited and 
spoke with Moscow writers last 
spring, brings their story up to 
date. Mr. Gibian is assistant pro- 
fessor of Russian and English 
literature at Smith College. He has 
written on Soviet literature for the 
New Republic as well as academic 
journals, and is now preparing a 
study of that literature since 1953. 





by an equally innocent story about 
the painting of Tolstoy’s portrait by 
the great painter Kramskoy. There 
were some poems by Margarita Alli- 
ger and Leonid Martynov—a young 
poet in vogue with the younger, 
somewhat modernistically inclined 
intellectuals of Russia—remarkable 
for their unabashed lyricism, ab- 
sence of social involvement, techni- 
cal expertise, and some bold lingu- 
istic devices. Otherwise the anthol- 
ogy was hardly outstanding; it was 
received on the whole favorably by 
the Soviet press. 

The editors were perhaps holding 
their fire until the second volume. 
It was this volume which was to pro- 
voke fierce attacks and which helped 
to give the writers of Moscow the 


reputation of being the most daring 
and rebellious of the whole Soviet 
Union. According to the date listed 
in it, the type-setting was begun on 
October 1, 1956, and the printing on 
November 26; it was sold early in} 
1957. The dates are important, fora 
great deal happened between the pe} 
riod of preparation and that of sale, 
Liberalization in Soviet writing and 
art strengthened steadily from the| 
December 1954 Congress of the} 
Writers’ Union through Khrush-| 
chev’s “secret speech” about Stalin’ 
at the 20th Party Congress in Febru-| 
ary 1956 to the publication of Vladi-| 
mir Dudintsev’s novel, Not by Breai| 
Alone, in three instalments in Av ) 
gust, September and October 1956, 
The anthology was collected andf 
edited while discontented writers felt) 
most encouraged to speak openly. 
While it was being printed, the Hun) 
garian Revolution took place. The| 
mood of the highest authoritie( 
changed. Dudintsev and other writers( 
were attacked, but before the tum} 
of the year still felt it possible to 
defend their work. A shift toward 
renewed strict controls over al 
spheres of culture was taking oa 
gradually; the “thaw” was _ being 
overcome by a returning frost. 

Literary Moscow, Vol. II, was %| 
much more provocative than the firs 
volume that it is already assured 
place in the history of Russian lit 
erature. It contains, besides conver! 
tional Soviet writing, the following) 
unusual material: two “rehabilite) 
tions,” one posthumous, the othe” 
pre-sepulchral; a fable; an essay il 
literary criticism; and a novel an 
several short stories. 

One symbolic rehabilitation is ll) 
Ehrenburg’s eulogistic essay on Me 
rina Tsvetayeva, a poetess who ef 
grated from Russia in 1922 and t 
turned to Moscow in 1939. St 
found herself persecuted and # 
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1941, Ehrenburg says laconically, 
“she ended her life by suicide.” The 
anthology also prints nine poems 
from various periods of her life, the 
latest from 1933. They are sensitive, 
lyrical, subjective, quite the contrary 
of the usual “socialist realism.” A 
footnote announces a forthcoming 
one-volume edition of her work. 

The other rehabilitee is still alive 
—Yuri Olesha, who came into dis- 
favor by his short novel, Envy, pub- 
lished in 1927 and considered by 
many the best of all Soviet novels. 
The conflict between the pre-Soviet 
and the new man was presented in 
it in so skilful a manner that Soviet 


of the) critics at first believed it an attack 
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on the decadent past. It took them 
_ several months to realize the shoe 
was on the other foot. Olesha made 
courageous speeches in 1932 and 
_ 1934 in defense of the writer’s integ- 
) rity, and was silenced. Literary Mos- 
cow printed extracts from his “Liter- 
ary Diaries”—little sketches, notes, 
thoughts on literature, recollections 
and portraits of various authors. 
Original and valuable as they are, 








pleased acknowledgement of tangible 
evidence that Olesha is alive and be- 
ing published again. 

Sergei Mikhalkov, playwright, au- 
_ thor of fables, and favorite children’s 
author, prints a versified version of 
a joke which has been circulating in 
' Various forms throughout the Soviet 
| bloc, a comment on “socialist real- 


>, nt the first reaction to them is one of 
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_ The poem, “Three Portraits,” tells of 
a great khan who has only one eye 
and one arm and orders three artists 
_ to paint his portrait. The first paints 
_ him with both eyes and both arms; 
he is chased away in disgrace as a 
patent lakirshchik, varnisher of real- 
_ity. The second one paints the khan 
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as he is; the khan becomes enraged, 
| accuses him of emphasizing his defi- 
_ Ciencies to the joy of all enemies, and 
the “naturalist” perishes. The third 
painter portrays the ruler in profile. 
with one eagle’s eye and one arm 
holding firmly a shield, so that one 
Cannot see that there is no eye and 
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no arm on the other side. The clever 
evader, who is rewarded by decora- 
tions, fame and money, Mikhalkov 
implies, is the successful artist of 
Soviet Russia—the type of a Kon- 
stantin Simonov—feathering his bed 
by politic shutting of his eyes to 
the seamy side of things. In the best 
Russian tradition of Krylov, Mikhal- 
kov resorts to allegory to make his 
comment on the fate of artists under 
a “khanist” regime. 

Most daring of all the works in the 
collection are those of A. Kron, Ven- 
yamin Kaverin, Yuri Nagibin, Alex- 
ander Yashin and Nikolai Zhdanov. 
Kron is the only contributor who 
made his critical comments in broad 
ideological terms. In his essay, 
“Notes of a Writer,” he analyzes the 
consequences of Stalinism in depth. 
He makes fun of all the titled aristo- 
crats of Soviet art—the poets laure- 
ate, meritorious artists, national art- 
ists, national artists of constituent re- 
publics—and compares them with the 
Tsarist proliferations of honors and 
titles satirized by Chekhov. He shows 
himself to be a vigorous advocate of 
freedom and enemy of authoritarian- 
ism: 

“Where cult is present, scientific 
thought must give way to blind faith, 
creativity to dogma, public opinion 
to caprice. The cult gives birth to a 
hierarchy of servants of the cult—the 
deity must have worshippers and 
obsequiousness. The cult is incom- 
patible with criticism; the healthiest 
criticism is easily twisted into a her- 
esy. . . . Even the cultish deification 
of the People with a large P has its 
reverse side—it lowers the individ- 
ual man. The leader was the servant 
of the People, but when millions of 
masters arose at the mere mention 
of the servant’s name, there was in 
it something alien to those demo- 
cratic traditions in which we were 
brought up by the Revolution and 
the Soviet social order. . . . Artistic 
creativity is inseparable from social 
initiative, from innovating experi- 
ments. And the innovator—in what- 
ever era he lives—always outstrips 
the perceptions of his contemporaries 


in something and is not always im- 
mediately understood. Where the 
taste of one man becomes incontro- 
vertible, a leveling down and a crude 
interference in the artistic process, a 
harmful tutelage which traumatizes 
talent but fully sets up craftsmen, are 
inevitable. Under those conditions, 
not to be understood means to be 
condemned. Where one man owns 
the truth uncontrolled, artists are 
relegated to the modest role of illus- 
trators and ode-singers.” 

Years have gone by since such a 
firm defense of freedom was heard in 
public in Russia. 

Kaverin, in a section of a novel, 
Searches and Hopes, follows the 
tribulations of a woman biologist in 
her efforts to develop a Soviet proc- 
ess for the manufacture of penicillin. 
She succeeds in the end, but not be- 
fore she has been obstructed by many 
powerful officials, her husband has 
been condemned to forced labor on 
trumped up charges, and she and 
the reader have had their eyes opened 
to the travesties on justice perpe- 
trated by bureaucrats. Only minor 
improvements take place at the end 
of the book; there is no obligatory 
happy end. The main villain happens 
to die, but he had been in power and 
generally honored up to his death 
and countless others remain in the 
saddle. Kaverin’s image of Soviet 
science and technology is indeed un- 
flattering. 

Two stories by Nagibin deal with 
related themes. In one, two hunters 
arrive in a region of Russia which 
seems to have been by-passed by both 
the 20th century and the Soviet sys- 
tem. It is surrounded by swamps and 
forests, has almost no contact with 
the outside world, and ignores laws 
and regulations of Soviet life. Most 
inhabitants support themselves by 
year-round hunting and fishing. The 
Party secretaries supposedly in 
charge of the region have all failed 
to do anything about the situation. 
The fantastic picture of life in the 
backward territory resembles a 19th- 
century Russian satire. The story 
may be partly redeemed, for a Soviet 
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critic, by the fact that one of the 
hunters turns out to be the new Party 
secretary in disguise, who has re- 
sourcefully used this ruse in order to 
find out the truth about the region 
and who presumably will reform 
things in the future. 

But the other hunter is a more sig- 
nificant character. His one pro- 
nounced characteristic is fear. He 
does not dare to criticize or listen 
to criticism: “He was a man once 
and for all frightened. Even in schol- 
arship, he chose an area infinitely re- 
moved from actual life: He studied 
ancient Khazar ornaments.” The 
story is entitled “Khazar Ornament,” 
underlining the significance of this 
detail. Nagibin is calling attention to 
one product of the Soviet system 
hitherto unsung by its literature— 
although no doubt more typical than 
the smiling, tractor-driving heroes of 
the posters—the broken man winning 
his peace through yielding to his 
tright. 

Nagibin’s second story in the an- 
thology, “Light in the Window,” 
does in the form of fiction what Kron 
does in his essay—probe the conse- 
quences of what is euphemistically 
designated as the “cult of personal- 
ity.” The head of a rest home sets 
apart a suite of rooms just in case 
“an important personage” from a 
ministry should some day visit his 
establishment. He equips it with a 
billiard table and TV set, orders a 
cleaning woman to look after it, locks 
it up and settles down to a long wait. 
The high official does not come. 
Meanwhile, nobody is allowed to 
enter the rooms. Finally, the cleaning 
woman rebels and ensconces herself 
in the special quarters without per- 
mission. The director then realizes 
that the welfare of simple people 
should not be sacrificed to their su- 
periors. Nagibin applauds the trivial 
but symbolic revolution against the 
privileges of the new Soviet ruling 
class. 

Zhdanov’s “Return Home” deals 
with the contrast between a Commu- 
nist leader’s view of life seen from 
his office and the conditions on a col- 
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lective farm. A_ successful official 
learns that his mother has died in the 
country; he visits the village where 
she lived and is overwhelmed by the 
poverty of the farmers, their just 
complaints, and his inability to de- 
fend the city-based bureaucracy’s 
mistreatment of the farmers. His hur- 
ried return to the safety of his office 
is a flight from reality back to the 
reassuring clichés of a Party career 
shielded from the harsh facts of real 
life. 

An equally bold exposure of coun- 
try life is Alexander Yashin’s 
“Levers.” A group of Party members 
on a collective farm complain bit- 
terly about people at the Party dis- 
trict office, their handling of the 
Communists on the grassroots level, 
their failure to understand the farm- 
ers’ difficulties. They dislike being 
treated like “levers,” mere tools of 
the Party officials one step higher. 
Yet when they constitute themselves 
into a Party meeting, the same men 
immediately change and actually do 
become mere tools: They repeat what 
they had been told to say by the dis- 
trict headquarters, losing the genuine 
humanity they had shown in their 
earlier, informal session. As soon as 
the Party meeting is over, they drop 
the Party roles and begin complain- 
ing again. Yashin leaves no doubt 
about where his sympathies lie. His 
concluding sentence describes the 
farmers who reassumed their plain 
selves: “Again they were pure, cor- 
dial, direct people, people, not levers.” 

Yashin reverses the stereotypes of 
the Soviet dogma according to which 
the Party uplifts people and guides 
them wisely in their personal and col- 
lective affairs. Yashin’s Party abuses 
individuals, treats them imperson- 
ally, bosses them, and, like the au- 
thorities in Zhdanov’s story, has little 
information about or interest in their 
problems. Moreover, by assuming the 
role of Party members, the men de- 
scend to the low level of parrots 
lacking thought and initiative. 

Taken as a group, the eight or nine 
iconoclastic works in Literary Mos- 
cow, Vol. II represent a comprehen- 


sive indictment of Soviet life. They 
attack the villainy of powerful men 
entrenched in positions of power, 
abusing them for personal aims; the 
nefarious effect Party life has o 
individuals, frightening some (“The 
Khazar Ornament”), metamorphos. 
ing others into mere tools; the Party 
and governmental authorities’ ignor. 
ance of their subjects’ lives; the re. 
sulting gulf between rulers and 
ruled; the social system which has 
made all these conditions possible, 

The anthology, an attack on Stalin. 
ism which seeped down through the 
various strata of Soviet life, is also 
proof of a renascence of humanism 
—a plea for conditions of life in 
which powerful officials would not 
be worshipped and supplied with spe- 
cial wings of rest homes, in which 
people would be human beings, not 
slaves, frightened scholars, or o 
trich-like oitvials. 

When the Yarty permitted a lib- 
eralization in literature, it presum- 
ably aimed at promoting writing 
critical of bureaucratic abuses, ex 
erting a corrective effect on indus 
trial and technological conditions 
The writers went far beyond that 
aim. In fact, the material side of the 
evils they criticize seems to interest 
them far less than the intangible 
side; the poverty of goods pains 
them less than the poverty of spirit 
They are crying out against a spit 
itual degradation. Kron summed it 
up in the phrase: “One cannot look 
ahead when one’s head is bowed 
down.” 

The official answer to the cour 
geous rebels of Literary Moscow 
came soon. In May 1957, at a pler 
ary meeting of the board of th 
Writers’ Union, a report of the se 
retariat emphasized at length th 
beneficial role of the Party in @ 
aspects of life, especially in litem 
ture. Kron’s “Notes of a Writer” 
were accused of improperly sugget 
ing that the Party leadership and the 
Government were the main caus 
of the difficulties of the Russian thet 
ter; lengthy counter-arguments wet 
advanced. The report also attack! 
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“deologicat wavering” and “strag- 
ging,” and affirmed that “after the 
not-yet-liquidated danger of varnish- 
ing and lack of conflict, there arises 
the danger of one-sided negative rep- 
resentation of reality.” Yashin’s story 
was included on a list of examples of 
bad works—those which “showed 
shady sides of life but were unable 
to reveal the activity of the masses 
.,. and hence gave a one-sided rep- 
resentation of reality,” failed to show 
that “the new in our society is gain- 
ing a victory over the old, the pro- 
gressive over the backward.” 

This meeting of the plenum was 
very different from the relatively 
free-wheeling debates of the Writers’ 
Union congress in December 1954, 
the discussions of Dudintsev’s novel 
in October and in December 1956, 
at which his supporters dared to 
stand up and defend him, or the 
March 1957 meeting of the Moscow 
branch of the Writers’ Union [see 
“‘Disturbances’ Among Soviet Writ- 
ers,” NL, May 20]. The reports of 
the May meeting of the plenum read 
more like the proceedings of a Star 

amber arraigning a culprit than a 
iree deliberation. 

The recalcitrant writers and edi- 
tors were charged with helping the 
West, which was alleged to be reach- 
ing out to them “a friendly hand 
with poison in it.” They were urged 
to stand up and recant. They would 
not. This refusal was criticized as a 
deplorable attempt at the “heroism 
of silence.” The demand for them 
to speak was clearly a demand for 
apology and disavowal of the hereti- 
cal writings. The Moscow writers 
had the courage to remain silent. 

Early in June, a joint meeting was 
held of the Moscow writers’ Party 
organization and the board of the 
Writers’ Union. A report about the 
May meeting was read, accusing 
Kaverin of being “impatient of 
criticism,” and the editorial board 
of Literary Moscow of persevering in 
their errors. Some resistance was still 
offered. According to the Literary 
Gazette, Kazakevich in a last-ditch 
stand “spoke extremely one-sidedly 
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about the work of the editorial board 
of Literary Moscow. He defended 
works published in the second vol- 
ume. ... In the speech of E. Kazake- 
vich there was no sign of a wish to 
admit honestly the errors committed. 
... A. Yashin ... acted as if even 
by this time he could not be certain 
what was wrong with ‘Levers.’ ” 

Serious threats were made. The re- 
bellious writers were accused of 
“cheap demagoguery,” of supplying 
ammunition to Soviet enemies, of 
being a “splinter group,” of secretly 
holding to a political platform “not 
in agreement with the policy of the 
Party in the area of literature.” 

In the following few weeks, similar 
meetings of writers were held in Len- 
ingrad, Rostov and many other cities. 
The pattern was to explain to local 
authors the new “atmosphere of un- 
animity, the desire to insure a con- 
solidation of all forces of Soviet lit- 
erature on the basis of Party prin- 
ciple.” A newspaper account says 
that Leningrad writers repudiated 
“the notorious ‘heroism of silence’ ” 
of the Moscow authors. Yet, signifi- 
cantly, it admits a boycott took 
place. As at the earlier meeting in 
Moscow, “many important writers 
simply did not honor our meeting 
with their presence. The meeting is 
justifiably awaiting speeches by those 
writers [the novelist Vera Panova 
among them] clarifying their posi- 
tion in relation to the results of the 
third plenum.” Condemnation of the 
“rotten skepticism” in literature, ex- 
emplified by Not by Bread Alone 
and Yashin’s story, was demanded. 

The confessional thus. thrust. on 


deviating writers could no longer be 
avoided. On June 11, at a general 
meeting of the writers of Moscow, 
the editors capitulated. The Literary 
Gazette reports: “E. Kazakevich, in 
a speech, and also M. Aliger and A. 
Bek, whose letters were read at the 
meeting, accepted the just criticism 
of errors committed by the editorial 
board of Literary Moscow and gave 
assurance that they will correct their 
errors through further work.” 

A chapter of the breakthrough of 
freedom in Soviet literature is clos- 
ing. Heroic writing, succeeded by 
heroic silence, seems to have been 
overcome, although there is still some 
slight hope in the fact that Alexander 
Yashin, Vladimir Dudintsev and oth- 
ers have not yet publicly surren- 
dered, as far as is known at this 
time; the main culprits among the 
editors, not the contributors, have 
been forced to recant. 

Ominous, however, was the July 23 
Literary Gazette editorial linking 
the writers with the “anti-Party 
group of Malenkov, 
Molotov and Shepilov,” which it ac- 
cused of “confused and false direc- 
tives about the theory and practice of 
literature.” The editorial attacked 
Shepilov for a “ ‘streamlined’ and 
unprincipled attitude toward clearly 
unhealthy phenomena,” Kaganovich 
for “demagogically accusing good 
Ukrainian poets of nationalism,” and 
Malenkov for “vulgarizing statements 
about the typical.” 

Yet, whatever the future brings. 
the writers’ stand has already shown 
how deep is Russia’s thirst for truth- 
fulness and human dignity. 


Kaganovich. 
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DJILAS ) Com 
: j ; ; belie 
It is amusing and instructive to observe ‘. 
how people unwittingly read their own preju- pool 
dices and preferences into other people’s words, . 
This profound thought comes to me as I read trove 
the splendid letter by my friend Norman } But 
Thomas in your August 12 issue urging free. shee 
world pressures to save Milovan Djilas. The ( (,,,, 
courageous Yugoslav is being kept in jail, | that 
Thomas says, “because he has dared to think des 
out loud—and brilliantly—in criticism of Com. | Plea: 
munism and praise for democratic socialism.” 
The “praise for democratic socialism” is the | 
part that touched off this letter. I have read / 
the Djilas book carefully, several times. There ¢ 
is in it no such praise. Perhaps Djilas does) Af 


consider himself in a vague way a democratic ; clair, 
socialist—that is usually the next stage in the | | cot 


process of disillusionment with Communism | 
and then with national Communism. But he | 


of ay 
form 


certainly does not in his book make any forth. | but | 


right argument for that stage. 

In the brief preface to The New Class, Djilas 
writes: “As I became increasingly estranged 
from the reality of contemporary Communism, 
I came closer to the idea of democratic 
socialism.” And that’s the end of that subject. 
His faith in it, at the time he wrote, presumahly 
was not intense enough to induce him to ex- 
plain and defend that alternative. On the con- 
trary, most readers will interpret his analysis 
of Communism as applicable, except in the 
matter of degree, to socialism as well. 

Take, for instance, this passage on _ the 
position of the wage-earner under Com- 
munism: “The worker finds himself in the 
position of having not only to sell his labor; 
he must sell it under conditions which are 


beyond his control, since he is unable to seek | 


another, better employer. There is only one 
employer, the state. The worker has no choice 


but to accept the employer’s terms.” This | 
argument surely would apply under socialism | }} 


generally, 

Or consider the passage in which Djilas 
shows that “in Communist systems, thefts and 
misappropriations are inevitable.” The univer- 
sal poverty, he explains, is not the sole or 
the main reason for this, but the fact that 
“the property does not seem to belong to 
anyone—all valuables are somehow made value- 
less, thus creating a favorable atmosphere for 
theft and waste.” Would not roughly the same 
atmosphere prevail in socialism? 

Djilas’s entire analysis of the Communist 
economy, too, will hardly fortify the position 
of socialists. The catastrophic waste caused by 
the state as monopoly-owner, the canceling 
out of supply-and-demand influences, the 
dominance of political over economic motiva 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


tions, etc. find extreme expressions under a 
Communist dictatorship. But if Djilas really 
believes that such factors would not produce 
approximately the same results under so-called 
democratic socialism, he fails to say so. 

I don’t, in this letter, want to spark a con- 


' troversy on the merits of democratic socialism. 


But it does seem to me useful to make clear 
the simple fact that Djilas neither praises nor 
(except by implication) knowingly attacks 
that alternative to Communism. He enoly 


' doesn’t deal with the subject. 
| Com. | 


Pleasantville, N. Y. Eucene Lyons 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


After reading “A Morning with Upton Sin- 
clair,” by William E. Bohn (NL, August 5), 
I could not resist the urge to write a few lines 


of appreciation. Not only was Dr. Bohn true to |. 


form in the skill with which he told his story, 
but he rekindled my memory of the many oc- 
casions when I visited Upton Sinclair on trips 
to California to address student groups and 
labor unions. My thanks to him for reminding 
me of those days. 

New York City Frank R. CrosswaitH 
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CALL! 


the fastest cure for worry about cancer: a call to your doctor now! 


Seared? You shouldn’t be! Look at it this way. 
The average man who walks into the doctor’s 
office walks out floating. That lump that was so 


frightening . . . nothing to worry about at all! 
The sky’s bluer, the air’s sweeter, it’s a great 
big beautiful day . . . because he picked up that 
phone and called! 

It happens all the time. It can happen to you. 
“Sure,” you say, “but just supposing”... OK. 
Let’s look at the facts. In past years, we were 


saving 1 out of 4 cancer patients. Today, we’re 
saving 1 in 3. And the odds could get better still 
. . « if people would call their doctors in time! 

So go ahead...call. See your doctor now. And 
after your chieckup—how about a check for the 
American Cancer Society? Every dollar sends 
us further along the road to cure. And when 
that happens . . . it’s going to be a wonderful day 
for us all! Send your check to “‘Cancer”’ in care 
of your local Post Office. 
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